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Plant Blessings,and blessings will bloom; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow ; 
You can sow to-day—to-morrow shail bring 
Blossoms that prove what sort of a thing 
Is the seed—the seed that you sow. 


Our Joys are our wings, our sorrows are 
our spurs. 


The Fire of a Forest, fierce as it is, 
will burn out in one day, but you cannot 
arrest the progress of that cruel word you 
uttered carelessly yesterday : it will goon 
slaying, poisoning, burning, embittering 
beyond your control forever and ever. 


Style of Package, says the Indiana 
Farmer, has much to do with quick sales, 
nowadays, and this is no less true in selling 
honey than any other product. With many 
the idea prevails that there is an over-pro- 
duction of honey, hence the depressed 
prices. Comb honey now sells at from 14 to 
to 18 cents per pound wholesale, whereas a 
year or two since it readily brought 20 to 
25 cents. Buteverything else is correspond- 
ingly lower, it must be remembered, and 
sales are slowin almost every department 
of trade. 


For Wind-Breaks one of the best trees 
is the Norway Spruce, says the Pennsylva- 
nia Farmer. It is one of the hardiest of 
evergreens, and grows easily from seeds. 
Nurserymen propagate it to a great extent, 
and sell the plants very cheap. Nice plants 
2 feet high can be had at a cost of about $12 
per hundred, from almost any large nursery. 
Evergreens do very well planted in early 
autumn, The roots become a little active 
before winter, making the task of going 
through the winter easy, and the plant is in 
a good condition to go through the heat of 
the summer. The hardy character of the 
Norway makes it the most sought for for 
planting for screens in the winter. The 
north side of exposed farm buildings should 
have these trees planted there at once—not 
too near, or it makes the place too much 
shut up in summer. Thirty feet is near 
enough to the buildings. The comfort all 
animals would derive from such trees in 
winter time would prove very much to the 
profit of the owner. 


| the first combat, let us all jubilate, while our 


The Sheep-Bees Lawsuit was “called” 
at the Circuit Court in Richland Centre, 
Wis., on Wednesday, Oct. 28, 1885. It was 
dismissed by Judge Clementson,who decided 
that there “was no cause of action,” and 
the jury was discharged. It may be argued 
before the Supreme Court, and should that 
Court determine that there is a “ case,”’ then 
it may come to trial on the ruling of the 
Supreme Court. The Bee-Keepers’ Union 
made such a stir, and showed such fighting 
enthusiasm in the matter, that the Judge 
made a thorough examination of the laws of 
the State and concluded that there existed 
no laws or rulings upon which he could 
instruct the jury. 

We think that the bee-keepers of America 
have cause for pride in the success that has, 
so far, attended their efforts in this matter. 

We shall watch the matter closely, and 
check-mate any move that may be made by 
the complainant, and now at the close of 


Bird crows for Victory No. 1. 





Strike the tong-jong, Beat the fuzzy-guzzy, 
Let the loud hosannas ring 
Tum-tum fuzzy-guzzy—Ding, dong, ding ! 


We will! give full particulars of this suit 
next week—including the complaint of the 
plaintiff and the decision of the Judge. 


Do you wish to be Honored? Act 
well your part, whatever it may be—there 
all the honor lies. 


The Alfalfa, or Chilian clover, says the 
Florida Dispatch, seems peculiarly adapted 
to the South, and can hardly fail of success 
in all parts of Florida. It is said that this 
very valuable grass was brought into Greece 
from Persia nearly five hundred years before 
the Christian era. At present it is-largely 
cultivated in England, France, and other 
parts of Europe, and gives great satisfaction 
asa forage plant. It is being introduced 
quite extensively into the interior of our 
country, and though as yet California is far 
ahead in its culture, in time Alfalfa will be 
a prominent crop in all places where the 
winters are not too severe. The power to 
withstand great heat and dryness comes 
from the long, searching tap-roots, which 
are sent deeply down into the soil and find 
moisture which is inaccessible to other less 
energetic vegetation. 


Are you Entitled to a pension? You 
may be and may not know it. If you ex- 
amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will 
soon find out. Thousands of things worth 
knowing will be found in it. The BEE 
JouURNAL for 1886 and the Guide Book will 





Capt. Urdrington’s book on “ Spain and 
the Spaniards” contains this historical in- 
cident about bees : 


The Canon Cepero, so well known in the 
first Cortes, being shut . in the convent 
of the Cartusa at Seville, by order of King 
Ferdinand, by way of passing the time 
applied himself to study the economy of 
bees, which he had followed up at Cozalla, 
and was so successful in his management 
that in a very short time he had a thousand 
hives. When the civil war commenced 
circumstances caused their being neglected 
and dispersed, and some swarms finding no 
holes or cavities to suit them,attached them- 
selves to a beam in an outhouse, where they 
made their combs in a similar manner to 
that by which the tree-wasps suspend their 
curious fabric from the branches. They 
were so satisfied with this novel situation 
that they never left it nor swarmed, but kept 
adding successive combs until they nearly 
reached the ground, and hung from the 
point of suspension like a huge living and 
waxen stalactite. The Owner never dis- 
turbed them, but had the lower combs cut 
off, as we | were wanted, and the colony had 
now remained a considerable period without 
their showing any disposition to change it. 


The Southeastern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association have decided to hold 
their regular meeting this fall at Detroit, on 
Dec. 8, 9, and 10, with the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, the Michigan State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and the North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Society. 


Rattle-Snakes and Honey. — The 
Globe-Democrat mentions the following snake 
story and vouches for its truth : 


Near Fayetteville ,Ark.,two young farmers 
named Young and Stewart were out hunting 
a few days ago and discovered bees passing 
out and in through a hole about 40 feet from 
the ground in alarge black oak, which was 
some 4 feet in diameter. Of course they 
thought that they had made a rich discovery. 
They were not then prepared to cut the tree, 
and started for home. On their way Young 
bought Stewart's interest in the find, paying 
$1 cash for it. Next day Young invited 
several friends to help him cut the tree and 
share the treasure it contained. So supplied 
with axes and buckets they pr ed to 
the woods and cut down the tree. After it 
fell crashing to the ground, Young ran with 
ahandful of leaves and stopped ihe hole 
through which the bees ente the tree, but 
soon they came swarming out at a split 
made in the trunk by falling. One of his 
friends suggested that he did not believe 
that the bees were going to give them much 
trouble, and for him to pull the plug out of 
the hole. He did so, and immediately a 
rattle-snake came crawling out at the hole, 
coiled himself by the side of the fallen tree, 
raised his flat head, distended his mouth, 
shot out his tongue, and gave out that 
paralyzing sound with his rattles which, 
when once heard, is never forgotten. He 
was soon dispatched, however, and the work 
of discovery went on. They then chopped 
into the log, split out a long block, and there 
found coiled up in the hollow of the log two 
other rattlers, which were promptly killed. 
What promised to be a delicious feast only 
proved to be a fine mass of dry comb, so 
thoroughly had the honey been eaten out by 
the snakes. The tree was perfectly covered 
at the stump, and the snakes to reach the 
hollow had to climb 40 feet, which is claimed 
to be a new performance with rattle-snakes, 
or at least an unobserved characteristic 
among them heretofore in this part of the 
country. 


The Time for Reading has now come. 
The long winter evenings can be utilized by 
reading up bee-literature. We have all the 
newest bee-books and can fill all orders on 
the day they are received. 


When Renewing your subscription 





both be sent for $1.30. 

















please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BrE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 


can afford to do without it. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





Combs of Honey for Next Season. 





Query, No. 147.—I will have about 200 combs 
very full of honey for next year’s swarms and 
increase. Would it be advisable to throw the 
honey out and use empty combs? or would it be 
best to use full combs of honey? I want to make 
my increase by natural swarming, if they will 
swarm.— Delaware. 


I believe I should empty the combs, 
if honey brings a fair price.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

Extract the honey and use the 
combs empty. Often the honey is 
worse than useless.—JAMES HEDDON. 


If only 5 or6 combs of honey are 
used, and the sections put on when 
the swarm is hived, the bees will 
carry the honey from the combs to 
the sections, and thus it gives them a 
good start. If a full hive of combs 
are to be used, or if the honey in the 


_combs is dark colored, I should ex- 


tract it—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I always throw out the honey in the 
fall, and use empty combs in the fol- 
lowing spring. fe do not usually 
need the honey. IL always save a few 
combs with the honey in to use in 
case I wish or need them.—A. J. 
Cook. 

I should use those combs for build- 
ing up the colonies in the spring. If 
there were more than were necessary 
for this purpose, I would extract the 


honey. It certainly would not be 
good policy to carry it till swarming 
time.—G. L. TINKER. 


I would warm the honey now, and 
extract it. I would not hive bees 
upon combs, unless I was producing 
extracted honey, and then I would 
wish the combs to be empty.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


If your combs are full from top to 
bottom you had better extract the 
most of them. If they are only one- 
third full,then you might as well 
keep them in that condition. We 
would advise you to make swarms by 
division and not depend upon natural 
swarming.—DADANT & SON, 


I would extract the honey and give 
the empty combs to the swarms. It 
does not pay to give swarms combs 
containing even a small amount of 
honey, because the old honey will be 
carried into the —- apartment by 
the bees, and it will damage the new 
honey in appearance at least.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 

Save your combs as they are for use 
next season. Hang them in a close 
room, about 2 inches apart, and if any 
signs of moth worms appear give 
them a bath of the fumes of burning 
sulphur. 1 have kept combs over 
from year to yearto stock up with 
and for spring feeding, and have 


found no trouble in preserving them. 
—J.E. POND, JR. 





Stimulating Colonies. 





Query, No. 148.—Each of my hives have 
from 8 to 10 frames of hi ney in the brood-cham- 
ber. I shall contract them to 5 frames, and | have 
always found that these 5 combs contuin more 
honey than a colony uses all winter. Is it best to 
throw the honey out of the combs that I take 
from the brood-chamber, and add empty combs in 
the spr ng when I commence to stimulate them so 
as to get early swarms? or would it be better to 
give them the combs of honey, uncapping them 
first, to induce early swarming ?—Delaware City, 
Del. 


I should prefer to give empty 
combs.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The latter measure suggested is the 
proper one.—G. L. TINKER. 


Undoubtedly the latter way is the 
best, but your climate must be very 
different from ours, if you can winter 
a 10-frame colony on 5 frames.— 
DADANT & SON. 


Either way is excellent. Let ease, 
convenience, and the price of honey 
decide the matter.— A. J. Cook. 


I would save about what I thought 
was necessary for spring feeding, if 
the colonies should need it, and ex- 
tract the rest of the combs. I prefer 
empty combs to fill out the brood 
department in the spring, for the rea- 
sons mentioned in my answer to No. 
147.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


It depends somewhat upon the 
value of honey. Try both ways.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


I should re the combs of honey 
as suggested, instead of empty combs. 
—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


That will depend entirely upon how 
the season opens next spring, and 
how good the honey-flow is. I should 
extract and sel] the honey now, and if 
any was needed in the spring, I 
should furnish them liquid feed at 
that time.—J AMES HEDDON. 





Cause of Sour Honey. 





Query, No. 149.-—What is the cause of un- 
capped cells of honey souring and running out of 
the sections freely? As I took them off the hive 1 
spread them on the floor ina low room nexttoa 
tin roof, which had one low window toward the 
west, and a door opposite the window, which 
opened inte another room, I thought 1 had a nice 
room in whichto keep my honey, but it did not 
keep. Was thetrouble withthe room or with the 
honey? What can I do with the sections to make 
them salable ?—S. M. H. 


A cool, damp atmosphere causes 
honey to act as described. A very 
warm, dry room would thicken the 
honey again, but would hardly make 
it salable.—G. M. DooLirTLe. 


The trouble was with the honey 
which must have been unripe when 
the bees sealed it. This happens 
sometimes during a very good honey 
season.—DADANT & SON. 


The state of the atmosphere had 
much to do with the trouble you men- 
tion. If the room described is well 
ventilated, I cannot see what hindered 
the honey from evaporating all right. 
I have found that a high temperature 
in aroom is of little service to thin 





honey, if there is no draft of air to 
carry off the moisture. I have re- 
turned the sections to the bees and 
had them dried and cleaned up, but 
itis an unpleasant job to do it ; and 
although the bees dry the honey 
nicely, it never looks as nice as it did 
when first removed.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Honey should not be taken off until 
sealed: if taken 6ff before sealed it 
should be kept in adry, hot atmos- 
phere until the excess of moisture is 
evaporated.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


You can hardly do anything to 
make the sections better, but you can 
paseee improve the quality of the 

oney by putting them where bread 
willdry quickest. The trouble may 
have been in the honey or the room, 
or both,—C. C. MILLER. 


The honey was thin and the room 
too cool. We place the sectionsin a 
warm room, or extract and keep the 
honey in a warm room to ripen. Such 
sections are good for use next year.— 
A. J. CooK. 


Honey will usually ferment and run 
out of the cells in a damp, cool room, 
like acellar. Comb honey should be 
kept in a warm, dry room. If the 
honey has soured it would be best to 
extract itand use it for stimulative 
feeding in the spring.—G. L. TINKER. 


In all probability the room was 
damp and the combs collected mois- 
ture from it. Honey, whether capped 
in the comb or otherwise, should be 
kept ina perfectly dry place, and if 
warm so much the better. Feed the 
honey to strong colonies, and the 
will take care of it for you.—J. E. 
POND, JR. 


The trouble might have been par- 
tially with the honey, but mostly, no 
doubt, with the room. Any room, or 
article in such room, will draw mois- 
ture rapidly, if allowed to become 
much colder than the surrounding air 
atany time. I do not consider sec- 
tions containing many uncapped cells 
** salable.”—JAMES HEDDON. 





- me 


Planting Trees for Honey. 





Query. No. 150.—What are the best kinds of 
trees to plant for bees, this fal! or next spring? Is 
there any tree that will supply as much nectar as 
linden, and that will grow faster ?—Delaware. 


I know of nothing better than bass- 
wood.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON 


I consider linden or basswood the 
best honey-producing tree in the 
world ; and but few trees grow faster. 
—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Lindens are best for this locality.— 
C. C. MILLER. 

No; and it hardly pays to plant 
basswood for honey unless they are 
wanted also as shade trees,—DADANT 
& Son. 


I should choose linden, if nature 
had not already supplied a plenty. If 
so, I can recommend locust—the com- 
mon black variety—fur this locality. 
Perhaps the honey-locust would be 
best for your location.—JAMES HED- 
DON. 
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_ With us, black locust rivals the 
linden as a honey-producer, and 
rows more rapidly than does the 
atter. It blooms here just before the 
white clover, and tills up the hives 
ready for the clover harvest. Linden, 
here, blooms before the white clover 
dries up, and this makes the tree of 
less value to the bees than it would be 
if it bloomed later in the season.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


The basswood or linden is the best 
for Northern latitudes—the sourwood 
for Southern. Five years since I 

lanted 3 basswood trees 6 feet high 
in my garden; they are now 15 feet 
high, and the past season they were 
loaded down with fragrant bloom —&G. 
L. TINKER. 


It will be of little use to set out 
any trees with the expectation of 
guaing any immediate benefit. The 

asswood is probably the best for the 
purpose.—J. E. Ponp, JR. 

I find linden and locust the best. 
The latter are objectionable as they 
are so apt to be destroyed by borers. 
The linden is par excellence in every 
respect—for beauty, utility, and free- 
dom from insect attack.—A. J. Cook. 


—_——__——_ _ + —<me + 


Honey-Plants for Bees. 





Query. No. 151.—What seed is best to sow 


this fall or next spring for honey-plants for bees ? 
Delaware City, Del. 


Melilot.—C. C. MILLER. 


_ Alsike clover, all things considered, 
is the best.—G. M. DooLirrLe, 

Alsike clover and buckwheat.—W. 
Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Melilot or sweet clover. It will 
grow in all waste-places, and is very 
easily destroyed if pe want to get rid 
of it.—DADANT & SON. 

I know of nothing better than 
Alsike clover. Ido not know of any 
seed that will pay to sow for honey 
alone.—J. E. Pond, Jr. 

The seed of the basswood may be 
collected now and covered on the 
ground with a few leaves. In the 
spring it may be planted in drills or 
where wanted. The golden honey- 
plant, sweet clover and cleome may 
also be sown on top of the ground 
now, and are valuable in the localities 
where they flourish.—G. L. TINKER. 


Alsike clover is splendid. Rocky 
Mountain bee-plant is excellent. This 
has to be planted in autumn or it 
fails. Rape and the mustards are 
good.—A. J. Cook. 

lam more and more convinced that 
it will not pay to sow seeds of any 
kind for the honey alone—except in 
waste places. Alsike clover is a good 
honey-producer, but it blooms here at 
the same time white clover does.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


Pleurisy-root, if on light soil, and 
melilot clover for heavy soils, are the 
best.—JAMES HEDDON. 





_e <-—<- ee << 
To give away a copy of “* Honey as Food 
and Medicine”’’ to every one who buys a 


package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 








Explanatory.—tThe figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark ©) indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
4 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest; 
O southeast; and 9 southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Review of Current Literature. 





WM. F. CLARKE. 





As I have now more leisure to de- 
vote to bee-keeping than I have had 
for several years past, so much so, 
that perhaps I may before long take 
rank with others as a ** specialist,” it 
has occured to me that I might render 
some service to the apicultural fra- 
ternity in the line of review or criti- 
cism ; and I propose to mount a kind 
of crow’s-nest perch, from which I 
can take a general survey of the bee- 
world and *“‘say my say” on such 
matters and things as come within 
the sweep of my observation. 


The word “ criticism ” is very gen- 
erally misunderstood. It is usually 
taken to mean fault-finding. But the 
true province of criticism is to note 
excellence as well as defect. In fact, 
that is the highest function of criti- 
cism. When the great Sir Robert 
Peel, then agyoung man, was travel- 
ing with his tutor on the continent of 
Europe, they visited, among other 
places, the world-renowned art gal- 
leries, where the works of the great 
masters are on exhibition. The juve- 
nile statesman was very pert and free 
in his fault-finding criticisms. At 
length his tutor took him aside, and 
said, ** Let me remind you that any 
fool can find fault, but it takes a wise 
man to discern excellence.’ The well- 
timed rebuke was not lost on the 
youthful Sir Robert. I will try to 
review ‘all and sundry” in this 
spirit. Itdoes not preclude the ut- 
most freedom of speech compatible 
with courtesy. I have never joined 
that mutual admiration society whose 
motto is the one often seen adorning 
a receptacle for matches hanging on 
the wall, ** Scratch my back.” I have 
never intentionally penned an unkind 
word about any one, and abhor mere 
offensive personalities, but I have 





always written frankly, and under no! 


other restraint than that imposed by 
the law of love. I shall 
guided by the maxim, “ Nothing ex- 
tenuate. nor set down aught in 


There are several bee-books before 
the public. and their number is in- 
creasing. Beyond a brief mention of 
the appearance of these works in 
print, scarcely any notice is taken of 
them in apicultural publications. 
Why should they not be subjected to 
candid and impartial criticism ; their 
merits and defects pointed out, and 
the views they advocate controverted, 
as in the case of other books that 
issue from the press? All bee keep- 
ers cannot buy every apicultural work 
thatis published, any more than the 
reading public can buy every book 
that presents itself in the realm of 
general literature. Few bee-keepers 
feel able to subscribe for all the bee- 
periodicals; yet the desire is natural 
and proper to know something about 
all publications relating to bee-culture, 
in order to keep abreast of the times, 
and to be * posted,” as the saying is, 
in regard to what is being said and 
done concerning the life and labors of 
the useful little insect that gathers in 
the honey-crop. 

Guelph, Ont., Oct. 12, 1885. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Small Hives vs. Large Hives. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





If I have ever stated that the 
strongest colonies always die of bee- 
diarrhea, as insinuated by Mr. C. P. 
Dadant, on page ¢66, I wish to retract 
that statement. I think I have never 
carried that idea, but I have had evi- 
dence that such strong colonies are 
apparently more apt to have that dis- 
ease than those that go into winter 
quarters with only an average num- 
ber of workers. This phenomenon 
was so marked in the apiary of Mr. 
Hosmer, of Wisconsin, some years 
ago, that he recommended the prac- 
tice of reducing the colonies for win- 
ter. Many others have also noticed 
and remarked the same. However, it 
should not be forgotten that what is 
best in Mr. Dadant’s latitude and 
location, may not be best here. 


It was unnecessary for Mr. Dadant 
to make a calculation regarding the 
cost of different sizes of hives. In 
my first article I stated that I could 
house 40 Langstroth combs with 5 
Langstroth hives nearly or quite as 
cheaply as with 4 hives having 10 
combs each. I gave as a reason the 
extra-wide lumber needed to make 
good bottoms and covers. But Mr. 
D. claims that I have the extra labor 
of manipulating 5 hives instead of 4. 


| To this | would say that I much pre- 


fer the manipulation of the smaller 
hives, even when one-fourth greater 
number must be manipulated. Ileavy, 
cumbersome hives have not only dis- 
couraged women, and some of our 


(less muscular men, but they have en- 


aim to be} 


malice.””’ Weread ina certain grand | 
old book, ‘* Faithful are the wounds | 


of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy 


and kindness of a brother.” 


couraged a system of frame manipu- 
lation to accomplish certain results 
that could be much more easily and 
expeditiously accomplished with a 
proper manipulation of light and 


| easily-movable hives. 
are deceitful.” Should I inflict any | 
wounds, it will be ‘‘ with all the love | 


We get better combs built in_nar- 
rower hives and surpluscases. When 
removing filled cases from the hives, 





} 
| 
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I shake out nearly all the adhering 
bees, and I certainly do not want the 
cases any wider andheavier. I would 
rather have the surplus honey in 5 of 
the lighter and narrower cases than 
in 4 of the wider and heavier ones. 
Bees more promptly finish the outside 
sections in the narrower cases. I 
speak from years of experience with 
both sizes. 


There is one more pointof which I 
wish to speak. Messrs. Dadant & 
Son argue from the basis that large 
brood-chambers will prevent swarm- 
ing, and that such prevention is 
profitable. I grant that any practical 
system of manipulation, or style of 
hive, that will totally prevent all 
swarming, is of great value; because 
it obviates the necessity of watching 
for swarms, and our apiaries may 
safely be left alone; but itis an ad- 
mitted fact thatin nearly all locali- 
ties swarming cannot be so prevented, 
and in very many apiaries (my own 
included), ieome brood-chambers have 
scarcely any tendency to prevent in- 
crease of colonies. Make the hives 
with brood-chambers as large as you 
please, and our petted Italians will 
swarm and re-swarm. 


Messrs. Dadant & Son theorize very 
nicely regarding the great number of 
bees that large hives will turn out, 
but their theory does not accord with 
my theory or practice. For the past 
three years I have had in my yarda 
considerable number of colonies in 
hives varying in size from the little, 
flat Bingham (equal to 6 Langstroth 
combs) up to a brood-chamber having 
19 American (12x12) frames. I had 50 
colonies in hives having brood-cham- 
bers of the latter size. Nearly or 
quite all of these swarmed, and I 
could not see that they cast any 
larger swarms than did colonies in 
hives with a capacity of only 6 Lang- 
etroth frames. Neither did they pro- 
duce any moresurplus honey,reckoned 
in dollars and cents. I managed the 
large brood-chambers for extracted 
honey, and the small ones for comb 
honey. 

I do not see any profit to be gained 
by any system that discourages 
swarming, unless it completely pre- 
vents it so that we can leave the 
apiary alone when we so desire. 

During the past season I used for 
—— comb honey 11 brood-cham- 

ers with 8S combs, 5 inches deep and 
17 inches long, after the swarming 
time ; that is, swarms were put into 
these hives. From them I obtained 
the largest aggregate yield of comb 
honey that I have ever had. Those 
colonies are now strong and in first- 
class condition. 

Mr. C. P. Dadant’s italicized declar- 
ation will be disproven by almost 
every practical comb-honey producer 
of any considerable experience. It is 
based upon the old error that the capi- 
tal is vested in the egg-layer—the 
queen. I wish to present the follow- 
ing in opposition to Mr. D’s axiom, 
and the future experience of bee- 
keepers may decide who was correct: 

1. Our capital is vested in the combs, 


hive and field, almost wholly, and not 
in the queen. 





2. If hives are used whose breeding 
room is adapted to the maximum lay- 
ing capacity of different queens, there 
will be idle capital invested in the 
combs and hives occupied by all colo- 
nies but the one having this most 
prolific queen. 

3. If hives are employed whdse 
breeding room is adapted to the 
minimum capacity of normal queens, 
all the capital will be employed with- 
out any special and tedious manipu- 
lation. 

4. Practically, queens cost nothing ; 
their eggs cost almost nothing; and 
they are of value only as we need 
them to put into activity the capital 
vested in combs and _ hives. his 
capital can be kept most active with 
the least exertion on the part of the 
apiarist, when the bee-keeper has 
the maximum number of queens to 
the minimum number of combs. 


In the above I have had reference 
to the prolificness of queens, as com- 
ared with each other, and the capital 
urnished them. Regarding their pro- 
lificness at different times of the year, 
the apiarist should endeavor to take 
advantage of that, whenever by so 
doing he is enabled to produce bees at 
such a time as will crowd the hives 
with workers when they will be 
— to us. In doing this the 
yee-keeper does not lose sight of the 
advantages of economizing in both 
capital and labor. 

The contraction method, varied to 
suit location, ~ accomplish this 
desired end. The only fault con- 
nected with this method is the neces- 
sity of heretofore having added 
manipulation; but my last season’s 
experiments have enabled me to en- 
joy all of its advantages, at the same 
time reducing the labor to almost 
nothing. 

No doubt Mr. Dadant %s confident 
that he is right; I feel sure that I too 
am right. Possibly the difference in 
climate, and our education in practi- 
cal apiculture, may partially account 
for our individual preferences and 
success. 

While the question must be de- 
cided by the practical experience of 
the future, our present friendly dis- 
cussion will not have been in vain— 
for none of us have yet learned it all, 
much is still unknown. 

Dowagiac,? Mich. 





Baltimore List. 


Have Bees a Language? 
C. H. LAKE. 


Bees have a language well under- 
stood by themselves, and pretty well 
known by any bee-keeper of any ex- 
tensive experience. 

The hum of contentment; the hum 
ef trouble; the hum of peace; the 
hum of defense ; the hum of plenty; 
the buzz of starvation; the roar of 
grief; the hum of joy: the buzz of 
the heavy laden ; the cry of pain; and 
the music of their ‘*‘ distilling ’’ hours 
are well understood by the watchful 
bee-keeper. The cry of pain from 
a bee within hearing of the hive will 
affect the whole colony. I have often 





taken bees into a honey-room and 
allowed them to fill themselves with 
honey. and then open the windows a 
little and allow them to go into their 
hive. In ashort time they would re- 
turn, and before many minutes the 
whole colony seemed. to be made 
aware of the booty at hand. and upon 
closing the window hundreds col- 
lected, buzzing terribly to gain ad- 
mittance. 

To test the sagacity of Italian bees, 
I caused a block of honey to be broken 
on the sill of a window: in less than 
three minutes the first bee made its 
appearance, it made three trips before 
a companion came with it, and witbin 
ten minutes over twenty were maps 
on it. I then closed the window an 
formed a small opening in one cor- 
ner of the pane; every bee came 
through that opening upon the table 
on which the honey now laid, and 
their number increased; the honey 
was next taken into a passage-way 
connecting with an adjoining room ; 
here, too, the bees followed, and had 
to pass under the door. The honey 
was next placed in a dark closet, 
made tight, except a small opening 
near the lock, and here they found it 
as readily as in the ag room and 
communicated it to the others, and 
foran hour a steady stream of bees 
was pouring forth from the hive to 
the honey, while other colonies within 
20 feet were quiet. The experiment 
was tried in August, when no honey 
was coming In. 


A year ago one of my assistants 
went to a neighboring apiarist to re- 
move the surplus honey, which was 
taken into a dark cellar. The ad- 
joining cellar was lighted by a win- 
dow that had a small piece broken 
out of one pane, scarcely large enough 
to admit the passage of more than one 
bee at a time. The owner, upon 
going to the cellar in order to get 
some marketing products the next 
morning, discovered a bee or two 
going through this opening, but think- 
ing no harm could come from it, went 
to market, leaving, as he supposed, 
his honey safe. 7 F¢ his surprise 
upon his return to find a cloud of bees 
on the window and his honey gone; 
one or two had been left in the boxes 
when carried to the cellar, that had 
found a way of escape through the 
broken pane,and communicated where 
their hidden treasure was. 

An early writer in an English paper 
thus alludes to a similar occurrence 
under his observation: “A few 

ounds of honey was taken from a 
Rive about six miles from London, 
and placed in a closet under lock and 
key. The windows of the room hav- 
ing been left open, the bees gained 
admission, and entering the closet 
under the door. removed the whole of 
the honey. The cells of wax were 
left entire and the honey was con- 
veyed to the central division of the 
hive, where it was safely deposited 
during the day. It is evilent that 


spies must have been employed to 
observe where the honey was placed, 
and that as soon as the information 
was communicated to the hive, the 
colony took this vigorous measure 
for the recovery of the stolen property. 
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It is remarkable that they should have 

succeeded so completely and in so 

short a time, since the closet was en- 

tirely dark and they could only enter 

by a crevice under the door.” 
Baltimore,§ Md. 
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Michigan Agricultural College Bulletin. 


Wintering Bees. 


A. J. COOK. 








The importance of bee-culture, as 
one of our national industries, is 
hardly appreciated. According to 
our well demonstrated modern phi- 
losopbhy, plants pour out their nectar 
asa sort of free coffee or lunch, to 
attract bees and other insects to a 
most important work in vegetable 
economy, the work of fertilization, 
which largely depends upon insects, 
and without which full fruitage is 
impossible. The simple work of 
gathering nectar then is indirectly of 
tremendous economic importance to 
the farmer and horticulturist, and so 
to our whole country. 


Again, this nectar, when acted 
upon by the digestive juices of the 
bee, is converted into honey, a food 
long valued for its superior excel- 
lence, which, without bees, would be 
wholly lost ; worse than lost, as we see 
from the fact stated above. 


Bees, from their exceeding number 
and peculiar fitness for the work, are 
greatly superior to any and all other 
insects in the accomplishment of this 
fertilization of plants, while only the 
honey-bees are abundant early in the 
season, and they alone save this val- 
uable food-element to minister to 
man’s good. » 

To show the activity of bees and 
their wondrous accomplishments, we 
have only to present well known facts. 
I find, by actual observation, that sin- 
gle flowers are sometimes visited by 

ees fifty times a day, and I have 
seen bees visit over twenty flowersa 
minute. 


Mr. L. C. Root, of Mohawk, N. Y.., 
(American Apiculturist, Vol. IL1, p. 197) 
extracted 4,103 pounds of honey on 
July 28, 1885, collected from bass- 
wood, which had all been gathered by 
40 colonies of bees in just 7 days. 
This is over 100 pounds per colony, 
and the daily stores of each colony 
exceed 14 pounds. During the same 
time, we secured, here at the College, 
nearly half as much beautiful comb 
honey from single colonies. 


I know of a farmer in this State—a 
good farmer, with a farm of over 100 
acres which he tills exceedingly well- 
who has kept bees six or seven years, 
and who, for the last three years, has 
had frum 60 to 80 colonies; the cash 
receipts from these bees, during each 
of the last three years, exceeded those 
of the entire balance of his farm. 
During all these years this gentleman 
has never lost a colony of bees, until) 
last winter, when one or two died of 
starvation. The same _ experience 
would be true of any farmer in almost 
any Michigan neighborhood, who 
would put the same thought, study, 
and energy into the business, 





The one great drawback in this in- 
dustry is the danger of loss which 
comes with each of our severe win- 
ters, which are unpleasantly frequent 
of late. Last winter was one of the 
most severe. Judging from the ex- 

rience of the last 20 years, these 

rribly cold winters may be expected 
about once in 3 years. If we may 
judge from the past, we may also 
safely assert that during these most 
trying winters there will be a loss of 
from 50 to 100 per cent. of the colonies 
of bees in all the Northern States. 
Such a loss as this, unlessit can be 
prevented with ease and certainty, is 
too serious an obstacle in the way of 
success to be cheerfully endured, even 
by those in the most attractive and 
remunerative of employments, and it 
is greatly to the praise of apiculture 
that, burdened with this loss, it has 
made such constant and rapid pro- 
gress. 

The fact that so many apiarists, 
like the one referred to above, meet 
with no loss, makes it clear that with 
full knowledge, followed by equal 
care and pains, this loss may be 
wholly prevented. Many of our best 
bee-keepers have no more fear of los- 
ing their bees than of losing their 
cattle and horses. We, at the college, 
have met with no such loss for years. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


Bees are natives of a warm climate, 
which would lead to the conclusion 
that in rigorous climates they would 
need protection, especially at times of 
great cold. The fact that winter 
losses are never heard of in California 
and the South strengthens the argu- 
ment, which seems almost demon- 
strated by the fact that our losses in 
the North always occur in winters of 
great and long-continued cold. 


Again, bees are very neat, and in 
continement hold their fecal excreta, 
or try todo so until they can fly. If 
kept very quiet they eat very little (we 
have had single colonies of bees pass 
four or five months in the cellar with- 
out consuming more than 4 or 5 
pounds), and the food they do eat 
when thus quiet is largely, if not 
wholly, of none? and so there is very 
little waste. Thus when quiet bees 
do not need to fly to discharge their 
feces—they bear confinement for 
months with no harm. The best con- 
dition to maintain this needed quiet 
is uniform temperature, which ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be 
about 45° Fahr. I prefer the temper- 
ature about the hive to be kept at 
from 40- Fahr. to 45° Fahr. Ina sur- 
rounding temperature much higher or 
lower, the bees are disturbed, exercise 
much, eat more, and become diar- 
rhetic. 

From years of experience and ob- 
servation it seems pretty well demon- 
strated that with enough good, whole- 
some food—30 pounds of good honey 
or cane-sugar syrup—and a uniform 
temperature as suggested above. our 
ay will winter invariably without 
oss. 


DAMPNESS AND VENTILATION. 


It would seem thata damp atmos- 
phere, which, as we all know, is favor- 





able to the growth and development 
of fungi, and inimical to health in 
higher animals, would be harmful to 
bees. It has been found, however, 
that in many cases,even during the 
terribly disastrous winters like the 
past one, bees have wintered remark- 
ably well in very damp cellars. Thus 
while we may presume that a very 
damp atmosphere is not the best, yet 
we may safely assert, other thin 
being favorable, that it of itself will 
not carry the seeds of mortality 
with it. 


Ventilation has also been much 
discussed, and various theories have 
been offered; yet the physiologist, 
and yn = pong the physio-entomolo- 
gist, will not be easily persuaded that 
insects whose functional activity is so 
slight, thata minimum of food sup- 
plies their wants, stand in need of 
much air. One year at the College 
I sealed a large colony of bees with 
ice frozen solid at the entrance of the 
hive, and yet the colony wintered ex- 
ceptionally well. This colony re- 
mained for more than three months 
entombed in a snow-bank. As the 
hive was glued or propolized at the 
top, we can see that the ventilation 
was slight indeed. Thus physiology 
and experience both show that under 
the best conditions little heed need be 
given to ventilation. While bees do 
not hibernate in the sense of becom- 
ing totally inactive, yet they may and 
should have their vital activity kept 
at the minimum, else they will need 
airand quite amplé ventilation. As 
we haye already seen, cold or heat— 
that is a temperature much below or 
above 45° Fahr.—arouses bees, ex- 
cites nutrition, and of course would 
necessitate more food and oxygen, 
and so more ventilation. Unless we 
can keep the bees, then, in just the 
condition to enforce quiet, we must 
arrange for ample ventilation. 


It goes without saying, that the 
temperature inside a hive,in which 
bees are wintering, must generally be 
warmer than that outside the same. 
The fact that bees do not hibernate 
establishes this truth. The ther- 
mometer confirms it. We know that 
moisture is sure to collect on a cool 
surface; but water Srioping upon 
bees cannot be healthful. The dis- 
turbance and the wetting would both 
be injurious. To winter bees with 
the best success needs a covering that 
is not a good conductor of heat. Ex- 
eriments on quite an extended scale 
lowe shown me that this is not all 
theory. . 

We see then that the requisites to 
success in wintering bees are, viz: 
enough good food, uniform tempera- 
ture without the hives at about 45° 
Fahr., slight ventilation, and a cover 
to the hive which is a non-conductor 
of heat. 


METHODS THAT HAVE SECURED 
SUCCESS. 


Food.—The food may be either 
honey or cane-sugar syrup. Any kind 
of honey. if wholesome and_ pleasant 
to the taste, will answer. Even last 
winter the bees at the College were 
wintered wholly on honey gathered in 
autumn, after Aug. 25, and all win- 
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tered well, and there was no sign of 
diarrhea, except in a few cases where 
much pollen was left in the hives. 
Cane-sugar syrup is quite as good, 
and possibly superior to honey- at 
times, as we can be certain that the 
syrup is free from deleterious ele- 
ments. The syrup for winter food 
may be as condensed as possible, and 
yet it must not crystallize when cold. 
One-half to one-third as much water 
as sugar by weight is about right. A 
little honey added will also retard 
crystallization ; alittle tartaric acid 
is often used for the same purpose. 
It is best to feed quite early so all may 
be stored and capped before winter’s 
cold prevents further labor in the hive. 
Bees should never go into winter 
uarters with less than 30 pounds of 
food, which will always suffice from 
September till the next harvest. 


Important Suggestion.—It is well to 
have all colonies reasonably strong in 
autumn, and soon after the first hard 
frost give each colony as few combs 
as possible and secure the requisite 
amount of honey. I prefer to use six 
Gallup or Langstroth frames, and, by 
use of division-boards, crowd the bees; 
then I cover warmly with sacks of 
dry sawdust, made of burlap. This 
costs but little, and aids greatly to 
preserve the vital strength of the bees 
during the cold days of October and 
November and early the next season. 


Uniform Temperature.—This is best 
and most cheaply secured by use of a 
good, dry (?), dark cellar. Asa cellar 
is entirely or nearly all beneath the 
surface of the earth, it remains un- 
affected by the severest cold of winter 
or the more genial warmth of spring. 
The great requisite is that the tem- 
gy shall never go below 38° 

ahr., even during the most severe 
weather of our most rigorous win- 
ters, nor above 47° Fahr. <A good, 
under-ground cellar will secure the 
former, but when many bees are put 
into one cellar it is not always so easy 
to secure against too great heat. 
There are two ways to accomplish 
this: First, by use of water in the 
cellar, and, second, by means of un- 
der-ground or sub-earth ventilation. 
When arunning stream from springs 
can be secured, it forms the most de- 
sirable moderating agency I know of. 
Such water is just about the proper 
temperature, and while it modifies 
against heat or cold, it also serves 
beautifully to dissolve impurities and 
sweeten the atmosphere. In lieu of 
such a spring or running water (un- 
der-ground tile are constantly carry- 
ing water into and out of our College 
bee-cellar), a good cistern answers 
well. The water in this is regulated 
by the usual temperature of the cellar, 
which is about that of the earth, and 
so in times of extreme cold or too 
great warmth it protects the cellar 
against change. I know of such a 
bee-cellar that passed the coldest 
weather of last winter, with an east 
window constantly open, and yet the 
temperature was maintained at the 
desired point. Such an amount of 
latent heat stored up in a cellar cistern 
is a great safe-guard, and is especally 
valuable when a great number of bees 
are placed in a cellar. 





Each colony generates some heat, 
and with a multitude, the heat, es- 
pecially during a protracted warm 
spell in winter or spring, is apt to be- 
come ruinously excessive. Sub-earth 
ventilation secures this moderating 
agency in air which comes to the cel- 
lar, cooled or heated by a long transit 
through an earth pipe, which runs 
many yards through the earth, be- 
neath the influence of the outside 
temperature. To secure the neces- 
sary exchange of air and certain in- 
flux of the tempering atmosphere, a 
small-sized stove-pipe connects from 
near the bottom of the cellar with a 
stove-pipe, preferably, of the kitchen 
stove above. This small pipe has its 
lower end open, while above it con- 
nects with the kitchen stoye-pipe 
some distance above the stove, else 
the stove will not draw well, and will 
trouble from smoking. <A_ second 
pipe of 4 or 6 inch tile also passes from 
the bottom of the cellar through the 
wall and thence beneath the frost- 
line for one or two hundred feet 
through the earth, when it comes to 
the surface, and the end is protected 
against vermin by use of a wire- 
screen. 


We can easily see that whenever the 
kitchen stove is used—daily—the air 
is drawn from the cellar, and the out- 
door air warmed in winter and 
cooled in spring and summer is 
drawn through the tempering soil 
into the cellar. I have known of this 
arrangement being tried in many 
cases, and always with the best re- 
sults. 

If it is feared that water may enter 
the cellar through the sub-earth pipe, 
the joints may be sealed by use of 
cement, or arrangements made to 
drain at the lowest point. This ar- 
rangement not only protects against 
extremes of temperature, but it 
serves ever to keep the cellar sweet. 
Mr. D. A. Jones, of Canada, builds 
above ground, when it becomes nec- 
essary to have the building double- 
walled, with a 30-inch space filled in 
with saw-dust, not only on the sides, 
but above as well. Others dig a pit 
in a side-hill. These methods are 
only inferior to a cellar in that they 
are more difficult to regulate. Mr. 
Jones not only has the sub-earth ar- 
rangement, but he is forced to provide 
ice-boxes in the warm days of spring 
in order to protect against too great 
warmth. In all these cases good, 
close double-doors should be made, 
_ the rooms should surely be mouse- 
tight. 


Packing.—Many bee-keepers have 
succeeded well by packing. Messrs. 
Southard and Ranney, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., have practiced packing of 
single hives with marked success. 
They place a box about each hive 6 
inches distant on each side. This 
space they pack very closely with 
straw. They also putachaff sack in 
the upper chamber of the hive, are 
sure to have the covers on the hive 
close-fitting, and then pack well above 
with straw, when they add a cover to 
keep the straw dry. These gentle- 
men attribute their success to careful, 
thorough packing, and also covers 
above the bees and beneath the pack- 


ing. The packing extends close down 
to the earth. A tunnel at the en- 
trance permits the bees to fly if suit- 
able weather entices them out. 
Others, like Mr. Bingham, of Allegan, 
county, Mich., are very successful in 
the use of packing, but put 6 or 8 
hives close side by side and pack 
snugly about all. In this case the 
entrances all face oucward, and a tun- 
nel at each hive permits flight. 

So many who employ packing lose 
their bees that I can but think that 
the latter method named above is 
preferable for the average bee-keeper, 
if either is to be practiced. Man 
others use chaff-hives, and some wit 
success. Such hives are expensive, 
cumbrous, and in view of the exten- 
sive losses by those using them, I 
question their desirability. From the 
great saving of food consumed by the 
bees, and the comparative freedom 
from danger, I feel that cellar-win- 
tering is far preferable,in this climate, 
to all other methods. This conclusion 
is formed only after many years of 
careful experiment. Other methods 
may succeed: this with proper pains 
surely will. 

Ventilation.—If the cellar is all 
right—surely so—the entrance to the 
hive may be left wide open in the cel- 
lar. If it becomes too cold, less ven- 
tilation is imperative; if too hot, 
more may be required; but we must 
be sure to keep the temperature right. 
I feel positive that with the proper 
temperature we need not fear the 
Es of pollen or bee-bread in the 

ive. If the cellar becomes too cold 
or too hot, in either case the bees be- 
come disturbed, and then I feel cer- 
tain, after many experiments, that 
the bees are safer with no pollen; 
yet such a disturbed condition is al- 
ways dangerous. The fact is we must 
be able to control, and must control, the 
temperature. 

he Cover.—As already stated the 
cover should be a non-conductor of 
heat. Cloth with a filling of fine 
chaff or fine dry sawdust serves well. 
In winter I prefer to have a factory 
cloth over the bees and a burlap sack 
— dry sawdust still above the 
cloth. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 


As soon as we havea frost to stop 
storing honey, I place 6 or 8 frames 
where they are desired for winter. 
These should be nearly full of honey. 
Place a short stick above the frames 
at the centre so the cloth cannot fit 
close to the frames. This permits 
the bees to pass over. As soon as the 
brood is all hatched, remove all other 
frames and pack well above and at 
the side of the bees. If colonies are 
to be packed out-doors, do it now. 
From Nov. 1 to 20, before severe 
weather, place the bees in the cellar, 
open the hive-entrances, and remove 
the covers, but do not remove the 
cloth or burlap sack. 


If the cellar is as described, the 
| bees will remain very quiet and free 
from diarrhea. If they are ina poor 
‘cellar, and so become diarrhetic, 1t 1s 
best to remove them from the cellar for 
\a few hours some warm day when 
'they can havea cleansing flight, and 
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then return them tothe cellar. It is 
always best when taking colonies 
from the cellar to place them on the 
same stands from which they were 
removed when carried to the cellar. 
We should not remove the bees finally 
from the cellar till they can go to 
work in thespring. InCentral Michi- 
gan this is not before April 10 or 15. 

In the spring when the bees are 
placed on the stands,I would clean 
all of the hives out thoroughly (this 
should be on a warm, quiet day), re- 
move frames of comb, and move up 
the division-board so that all the 
frames left will be covered with bees. 
I should also cover above them and 
protect at their sides withample pack- 
ing. I have found that bees in single- 
walled hives thus protected do as well 
in spring as those in chaff hives. As 
the bees increase more frames should 
be added, and so soon as the bees can 
protect the brood, the weaker may be 
<renyaes by receiving capped 
brood from the stronger, but never so 
rapidly as to endanger the brood from 
chilling. Such has been our practice 
here at the College, and our apiary 
has not been troubled by loss from 
“spring dwindling.” 

I feel very sanguine that if the 
foregoing suggestions are heeded, 
winter losses will cease to vex our 
Northern ety 

Agricultural College,? Mich. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee-Keeping in Maine. 








J. B. MASON. 


I think it can safely be said that 
this year Maine has hada good sea- 
son for honey, especially the western 
part of the State. Last winter was 
a hard one on the bees, and probably 
caused the heaviest losses for 20 years, 
so bee-keepers felt rather ‘* blue” in 
some parts of the State. The spring 
was very backward, and colonies 
were very weak, but as the maples 
began to put on their dress of red, the 
bees aroused from their stupor, and 
went atit with a will. Fruit trees 
blossomed profusely, and the bees 
made a good start on it, when rain 
weather cut them off so that the 
lost the principal part of that run; 
although the few days they did work 
upon it, gave them more honey than 
has been obtained from that source 
for seyeral years. Then came white 
clover and red raspberry which 
furnished our surplus. This usually 
is of about three week’s duration, 
while this year it continued through 
the entire season in some parts of the 
State. 

The season has been what might be 
called wet, and in the western part 


there has been a continuous flow of | 


honey from the time white clover 
commenced to bloom until the frost 
killed the flowers. Strong colonies 





ond-swarms cast swarms. In my 

ard of from 100 to 150 colonies I 
ave not seen a drone molested by 
the worker bees through the entire 
season until October. 


The crop of honey in this section is 
large, and the increase is immense, 
so that what bee-keepers lost last 
winter they have more than made up, 
Bees have been gathering honey so 
late,and when the weather was so 
cold, that they are very much re- 
duced, and colonies will go into winter 
quarters heavy in honey but light in 
bees. 

It was but a few years ago that the 
bee-keepers of Maine looked with 
distrust upon the reports of 100 
pounds from a colony, that was oc- 
casionally reported by Western bee- 
men ; but with improved implements 
and modern management, to-day 
many Maine bee-keepers can report 
100, and even more, pounds of comb 
honey from a single colony. Bee-cul- 
ture is progressing very rapidly in 
Maine. Bee-keepers are becoming 
enthusiastic, two associations —the 
Maine State and the Western Maine— 
have been organized within the last 
few years, besides several — as- 
sociations, and a much larger exhibit 
at the State Fair was made this year 
than ever before, which attracted 
much attention and called out many 
comments through the local papers. 

Mechanic Falls, ? Me., Oct. 20, 1885. 





For the American Bve Journal 


Observations in Apiculture. 





W. M. WOODWARD. 





The following are the results of my 
studies and experiments in the bee- 
yard, and are drawn wholly from my 
own observation; but I think it will 
be found that they do not conflict 
with the general opinion of experi- 
enced and practical bee-keepers : 


YOUNG BEES AS COMMONERS. 


Young bees are free commoners, 
whether of any kind or race, so long 
at least as there is need or use for 
them in the hive. In Italianizing 


Y| some of my colonies this year, I have 
y | had a good opportunity for observing 


the bees change from one hive to 
another, and have seen both drones 
and young workers pass directly from 
one hive to another, and enter either 
hive equally unmolested. After ob- 
serving this, I felt sure that young 
bees might easily steal eggs from any 
hive to build queen-cells, as from 3 
colonies of Albinos nearly all of my 
black colonies received more or less 
yellow bees. This will explain some 
of the mysterious mixtures mentioned 
in alate number of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Doubtless they might begin the work 
of stealing honey, and the robbed col- 
ony becoming used to them, would in 
some cases allow them to continue 


commenced to swarmin the first of | robbing all their lives. 


June, when left to their own instincts, 
a great many swarming three times, 
when they built up strong and went 


RACES OF BEES. 
The various races of bees, with me, 


right over the ground the second time. | show some marked traits both good 
Nearly all prime swarms swarmed and bad, some of which I have not 


twice and three times, and some sec-' seen mentioned 


in the bee-papers. 





Black bees hardly ever leave a win- 
dow to escape from a room, but worry 
themselves out and die trying to es- 
cape through the glass. y Albinos 
fly from window to window and from 
door to door, almost like hornets, but 
they always effect their escape alive. 
They are much more sure, both on 
foot and on the wing, than are the 
blacks, almost always alighting at 
the entrance all right; when the 
blacks miserably fail. But, the gen- 
eral opinion notwithstanding, I find 
them much worse inclined not really 
to rob but to search for forbidden 
sweets. I also notice that they are 
more active in all their operations. 
In cleaning and scrubbing up their 
home they move two or three steps, 
while the blacks merely stretch out a 
— but do not move the posterior 
eet. 


LARGE HIVES VS. SMALL HIVES. 


After using large hives for two sea- 
sons, and closely observing the re- 
sults, I find that, as a general thing, 
from once to once and a half the 
space actually used for brood-rearing 
purposes is all the surplus room, or 
rather honey-space, required in any 
hive; hence no hive is the better for 
being any larger than can be well 
filled with brood throughout; and by 
tiering-up. using three tiers of 444x414 
sections, there is room enough for any 
colony of bees to work to advantage 
=r frames really occupied with 

rood. 


SECLIIONS WITHOUT SEPARATORS. 


I have used all sizes of sections 
from 14 to 2 inches wide, with and 
without separators, and I must say 
that I find no difference on account of 
the width. I can get 2-inch sections 
filled as nicely as any, if the bees do 
not (as they do occasionally) build an 
extra piece of comb down between 
the right ones. The point to be ob- 
served, in getting nice comb a. 
is to have the cases crowded equally 
with bees in every section throughout, 
and one can laugh at any man’s claim 
of a “trace” or ‘‘strain” as being 
“straight comb builders.” I have 
used wide sections in the centre and 
small or narrow ones outside with as 
good results as in any other way. 
They will then be finished and sealed 
at about the same time. I prefer 
them to average 1 pound scant, and I 
like them about 7 to the foot, or 1% 
inches wide, without separators. 


SIDE-STORING V8. TOP-STORING. 


Although no more room is needed 
(nor is it desirable) in a hive for comb 
honey at least, than will be well filled 
with brood during the breeding sea- 
son, yet comb honey can be produced 
and finished off at the side without 
separators, in as fine a shape as it is 
possible to do onthetop. This I have 
had done for two seasons in a side 
case made on the Heddon-case prin- 
ciple, using the edge or the side-piece 
of the section to the brood-frames. 
The case has reom for two tiers, each 
of which rests in a 44-inch box with- 
out bottom, although a bottom \ of 
an inch thick is used as a bee-space 
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below, to shield from bee-bread. The 
bottom side-pieces of these cases and 
the bottom-pieces are nailed on, but 
the upper side-pieces are slipped be- 
hind pieces of tin, turned 4 of an 
inch from the edge and nailed on each 
corner at the ends, so that when 
turned bottom upward the top row of 
sections drop out with a little jar, as 
will also the bottom row if jarred 
harder. The bees build the comb 
from tke side, and as straight or 
straighter than from above; and of 
perhaps 100 cases I have had but one 
to contain a cell of bee-bread, and 
that was caused by allowing the queen 
to become crowded for room in the 
frames. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


Introducing queens by Mr. Alley’s 
method, of allowing the bees to be 
queenless for three days, is a danger- 
ous business unless every sign of a 
queen-cell is carefully destroyed be- 
fore the new queen is put in; but 
when this precaution is taken, it is 
safe. One of the best ways to intro- 
duce queens is to remove the old one 
and shake the bees into a new empty 
hive at dusk, and leave them there 
shut up until morning, then feed a 
little and daub the new queen with 
honey and drop her in among the 
bees. Then give them frames of 
foundation the same as a swarm. 
Having nothing to defend they are in 
a good condition to double up, to re- 
ceive a queen, or anything else for 
that matter. I never fail to unite 
colonies where I can serve them thus 
and unite them before giving back 
their combs, which should be well 
mixed through the hive, and all 
queens but one taken away. 

Custer, ¢ Lls. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Economical Brood-Chambers. 





C. W. DAYTON, (63—116). 





I prefer a small hive rather than a 
large one, because it is honey that I 
am after,and because it is next to 
an impossibility to get more than 8 
or 9 combs well filled with brood, 
taking the apiary clear through, by 
the time of the first yield of honey 
from white clover. When a colony 
goes on to fill 12 combs with brood it 
usually takes until the honey harvest 
is half, and sometimes all over before 
the colony is in good condition for 
honey-gathering. If there were 15 
days more of June weather previous 
to the honey-flow, I should not now 
be reducing the size of my larger 
colonies. <A cold aoting does not 
seem to retard the growth of clover, 
as it does the rearing of brood 
and the building up of a colony 
of bees. I believe that queens that 
would not be capable of laying 3,000 
eggs per day are scarce in my apiary ; 
but where I fail is in getting them to 
do it previous to the first yield of 
honey from white clover, which is the 
main dependence in, this locality. 
Perhaps the sandy soil here, which 


When the clover begins to yield 
honey, which is about June 10 in this 
locality, I would be pleased if there 
were no more eggs laid until July 25 
(at about which time the honey-tlow 
from white clover and basswood ends), 
as alleggs whith are laid during that 
time produce only idle ‘‘ boarders,” 
and there is seldom any more honey 
to gather before Sept. 10, and then 
only enough to cause the hives to be 
filled with young bees for wintering. 
If the bees do not enter the surplus 
receptacles for the want of the room, 
then it would be better that such re- 
ceptacles be left off the hives. 


The number of combs of brood that 
a colony has in its hive at the begin- 
ning of the honey harvest, when it 
lasts not more than 37 days, is the 
greatest number that can economically 
be afforded at any time during the 
harvest, when honey alone is the con- 
sideration. In this locality that num- 
ber, unless in exceptional cases, is 
from 7 to 10 combs which, under ordi- 
narily good management, should be 
tilled solidly. In Mr. Dadant’s locality 
I should judge the number to be from 
11 to 14 combs. 
A test on 48 colonies during the 
ast season resulted as_ follows: 
‘rom 8-frame hives I extracted on 
June 19 and 27, July 9, 14 and 22, and 
obtained an average of 76 pounds per 
hive ; from 12-frame hives I extracted 
on July 13 and 21, and obtained an 
|average of 71 pounds; and from 16- 
| frame hives I extracted but once, on 
July 23, and obtained about 69 pounds 
of honey from each. The colonies 
were furnished upper stories the same 
| size as the brood-chambers. Two colo- 
| nies out of the 48 cast swarms, having 
been allowed to = queen- cells before 
/ adjusting the surplus receptacles. 
| On page 666, Mr. Dadant says that 
\‘*ahive is too small if it does not 
| allow the queen to lay to the utmost 
(of her breeding capacity previous to 
| the honey crop. Disprove it who can.” 
| As the word ‘ previous,” as used by 
|him in the foregoing sentence, may 
| occupy a te | broad field, it cannot be 
|disproved; but provided the honey 
harvest lasted not more than 15 or 20 
days, as that from white clover has 
been known to do, it would be wisdom 
to shut down on brood-rearing 15 or 20 
days before the arrival of the honey 
harvest. (Through a lack of success in 
| prophesying as to the weather so far 
ahead, [ have not tested this plan 
very thoroughly). In case of excep- 
tionally strong colonies, as bees labor 
as well when they are in one colony 
as they do when they are in another, 
there would be nothing detracted by 
sensibly exchanging the combs of a 
strong colony for those of a weaker 
colony, getting another queen at 
lively business, and eventually having 
two strong colonies where there would 
have been only one. 
In imitation of the more experi- 
jenced, I will make | assertion, 
which is, that the size of the brood- 
| chamber must be ascertained with re- 
| gard to the locality or the length of 
| the flow of honey. 

















Oxford, Ohio, as he has done on 6 
535; but he should come up North 
where we have longer and colder win- 
ters which tend to bring the colonies 
out weaker in the spring, and requir- 
ing a longer time in which to nurse 
them up to the proper strength. 
Without much doubt a 12-frame hive 
is best for Mr. Dadant’s locality, and 
an 8-frame hive the best for the 
locality occupied by Mr. Heddon. 
Bradford, g Iowa. 


—<—_ 





Country Gentleman. 


Shipping Bees and Honey. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


While attending the Fairs this sea- 
son, I meta bee-keeper who was be- 
rating one of the express companies. 
He had sent a colony of bees to be 
exhibited at the Fair, and the express 
company had ‘smashed it all up.” 
This he finally modified to ** broke the 
combs all down,and the honey ran 
out and drowned the bees.” He had 
sold the hive and contents, and the 
purchaser had “strained” the honey 
and secured 40 pounds! This, of it- 
self, was almost an explanation. No 
colony of bees should ever be ~y 
with 40 pounds of honey in the hive. 
Enough to last them on their journey 
is all that is necessary. A strong col- 
ony, confined to its hive, and dis- 
turbed, in warm weather, generates a 
large amount of heat, and combs that 
are heavy with honey are almost cer- 
tain to become so soft as to break 
down—unless they are very old and 
tough. 

The bee-keeper whose combs melted 
down, said: ‘*I have had little ex- 
perience, and I thought I would bring 
a colony of bees to the Fair, and per- 
haps I might meet some other bee- 
keeper and learn something.” I 
thought he had learned at least one 
lesson. As he was inexperienced, he 
perhaps selected a colony of the pres- 
ent year, the combs of which were 
new, tender and full of honey, and 
the bees probably had no ventilation, 
except at the top of the hive. The 
weather was really summer weather, 
and the probabilities are that the 
combs would have broken down, even 
if the hive had been handled in the 
most careful manner. 

In hot weather, or if the bees are 
to be confined any great length of 
time, there must be openings in the 
bottom as well as the top of the hive, 
in order that there may be a current 
of air to carry away the super-abund- 
ant heat. Not only isan abundance 
of ventilation necessary, but there is 
also needed plenty of room. There 
should be a space of 3 or 4 inches both 
above and below the combs. In the 
heat of the day the bees cluster in 
these spaces, returning to the combs 
at night, or if the weather turns cool. 

It has been many times recommend- 
ed that sticks be thrust down between 
the combs, at the ends of the frames, 
to prevent the combs from sliding 
about and swinging against each 


In quoting au-| other, but Ihave had better success 


hastens the blossoming of the clover | thority on this subject, Mr. Dadant| when no sticks were used, the frames 
but does not effect brood-rearing, may | should not confine himself to his own | being fastened simply by nailing their 
have something to do with the matter. ! latitude, nor that of Cincinnati or! ends with 14-inch finishing nails to 
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the rabbet of the hive. (The heads of 


the nails should be allowed to project | be 


¥4 of aninch, in order that they may 
be readily drawn out.) When fast- 
ened in this manner, the frames can- 
not slide about, neither can they 
swing together close enough to injure 
the bees, while their not ing fast- 
ened at the bottom allows the frames 
to move slightly under the influence 
of a sudden jolt, which assists the 
combs materially in sustaining the 
shock without injury. When sent by 
express, it is not very material which 
end of the hive is placed forward, but 
when sent by freight, it is an essential 
point, as the car is always started 
with a jerk, and, anless the combs are 
parallel with the track, they are apt 
to be swung together or broken out. 

One hundred colonies of bees were 
sent to the Exposition at New Orleans, 
and in order to get them into the car, 
it became necessary so to place ten 
hives that the frames were crosswise 
of the track. The 10colonies in these 
hives were dead when they arrived, 
while the cthers were in fair condi- 
tion. A placard attached to the hive 
should request that everybody will 
‘** Please handle with care and keep 
out of the sun.” When sent by freight, 
‘This end forward,” should be the 
reading upon another placard, so at- 
tached that when the request is 
obeyed, the frames will be parallel 
with the track. Unless the distance 
is short, and there will be no trans- 
fers, it is seldom advisable to send 
bees by freight, unless some one can 
accompany them. If shipped at a 
time when there is much unsealed 
brood in the hives, much of it will 
perish, unless the bees are furnished 
with water—the bees robbing the 
larve of their food to quench their 
thirst. If a accompanies the 
bees, he can sprinkle them daily. If 
sent by express or freight, and no one 
oes With them, the best that can be 
one is to place a large sponge under 
the wire-cloth, at one corner of the 
hive, and saturate it with water. If 
the bees are going a long distance, it 
might be well to attach to the hivea 
request that the express agent mois- 
ten the sponge daily at noon. Colo- 
nies very strong in numbers seldom 
bear shipment so well as weaker ones 
—a medium-sized colony often con- 
taining more live bees, when reaching 
its destination, than a very populous 
one. 

SHIPPING HONEY. 


Large crates should be avoided in 
shipping comb honey, as a heavy 
crate is much more likely to be 
“dumped” than a smaller one. A 
crate should be light but strong. The 
honey should never be depended upon 
to keep the crate in shape, but vice 
versa. Crates only one tier of sections 
high are best; if higher than this, and 
any of the upper sections are injured, 
the honey runs down and daubs the 
lower sections. Smallcrates are more 
salable than large ones. Thereshould 
always be glass in at least one side of 
a crate, in order that all who handle 
the honey may see what is being 
handled ; this will secure more careful 
handling than to cover the crates 
with cautionary placards. When plac- 





ing the crates in the car, they should 
so placed that the combs are 
parallel with the track, the same as in 
shipping bees; this, however, is not 
80 important as in shipping bees, as 
the combs are much smaller, some 
thicker, and there are no bees present 
to heat them. One disadvantage is, 
that the combs are new and tender, 
but there is not much danger of 
breakage, if the combs are well at- 
tached to the sections. Reversing 
the sections when they are nearl 

finished will induce the bees to attac 

the combs all around. 


There is much less danger of ship- 
ping comb honey in warm weather, as 
the cold makes the combs more brit- 
tle. Much of the damage done to 
comb honey in shipping is done by 
the freight handlers in wmmengg” 4 it, 
and it is well for the shipper, if he 
has a large lot, to have his railroad 
freight-agent mark on the margin of 
the way-bill the following: ‘ Please 
notify consignee before unloading ;” 
then the consignee can see to the un- 
loading himself. 


Extracted honey should be shipped 
in kegs that will not contain more 
than 150 pounds; larger packages are 
more difficult to handle, and more apt 
to be injured, and the honey lost by 
leakage. To prevent barrels from 
leaking, they are sometimes coated on 
the inside with wax or paraffine. The 
barrel should be warmed, and the wax 
as hot as possible. The hotter the 
wax and the barrel, the thinner will 
be the coating of wax. As soon as 
the wax is poured in, the bung should 
be driven in, and the barrel rolled 
about so that the wax may touch all 
parts; then the bung can be removed, 
and the wax poured out. It is poor 
policy to use second-hand barrels, or 
those that need waxing; it would be 
better to use good. new packages that 
need no waxing. Kegs made of spruce, 
holding 100 pounds each, have given 
me the most satisfaction, They 
should be scalded with hot water before 
putting in the honey; but no wooden 
package should ever be soaked with 
water before putting honey into it, 
for the reason that honey has the 
peculiarity of absorbing the water 
from the wood with which it is in 
contact. Have the barrels or kegs as 
dry as possible, and the hoops tightly | 
driven and nailed. After honey has | 


crystallized in a keg or barrel, it will, 
of course, bear almost any kind of 
handling without danger. 





Both comb and extracted honey can 
be more safely sent by freight than 
by express ; especially is this true in | 
shipping comb honey, for the reason | 
that express matter must, of neces- | 
sity, be handled so rapidly. At our 
last State Fair, I heard three men be- 
moaning the damage to their comb 
honey by express companies, while all 
the honey sent by freight was in fine | 
condition. 

Rogersville,é Mich. 





| 
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(2 The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ | 
Association will meet in the Pioneers’ Rooms 
in the*’State Capitol, at Lansing, Mich., at 9 
a. m., on Novy. 12, 1885. All who have bees 
or are interested in bee-culture, are invited | 
to attend. E. N. Woon, Sec. 





My Report.—W m. Seitz, Hustisford, 
oWis., on Oct. 24, 1885, says : 


Last winter I put 50 colonies of bees 
into winter quarters, and 13 of them 
came out all right in the spring. I 
then bought 6 colonies, thus com- 
mencing the season with 19. I in- 
creased my apiary to 45 colonies, by 
division, and obtained 295 pounds of 
extracted honey. 





Wintering Nuclei.— Edward Moore, 
Barrie, Ont., on Oct. 27, 1885, says : 


I have 2 nuclei colonies for which 
Ihave made 2 boxes, allowing about 
an inch of space between each hive 
and the box. The boxes are lined 
with thick brown paper, and the 
hives rest upon sticks an inch square. 
I hope to winter them successfully. 


Excellent Report.—Thos. C. Stanley, 
Boyleston,? Ills., on Oct. 24, 1885, 
says: 

Last winter out of over 900 colonies 
of bees I lost 750; the balance I have 
increased to nearly 600 colonies this 
season, and have secured a surplus of 
12,000 pounds of comb honey. 





My Honey Crop, ete.—C. A. Halle- 
gas, De Kalb Junction,§ N. Y., on 
Oct. 18, 1885, writes : 


I commenced the season with 64 
colonies, increased them to 116, and 
have taken 3,300 pounds of comb 
honey. I bad no honey stored in the 
sections until basswood bloomed, 
which was about July 15. I winter 
my bees in the cellar, with a tempera- 
ture from 40° to 52°,and they have 
always come out in the spring in good 
condition. 





100 pounds per Colony.—G. E. T. 
Kyber, Green Bay,o+ Wis., on Oct. 29, 
1885, says: 

My losses of bees last winter were 
very heavy, but in spite of the cold, 
disagreeable summer weather, I have 
managed to obtain a surplus of about 
100 pounds of nice white honey from 
each colony, spring count. 





The Wisconsin Bee-Suit.—S. I. Free- 


'born, Richland Centre, ? Wis., on 


Oct. 28, 1885, writes : 


Our famous case was disnosed of in 
the Circuit Court here to-day. It was 
dismissed by Judge Clementson, be- 
cause he considered that there was no 
cause of action, and the jury was dis- 
charged. The case can now be argued 
before the Supreme Court, and if it is 
determined that there is cause for 
action, then it will be remanded for 
trial here upon the Supreme Court’s 
rulings. It is not probable, however, 
that it will be done. The bee-men 
that were present are jubilant. This 
may be the end of legal proceedings, 
and we hope it will, but the prejudice 
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and envy that may have been the 
animus of this prosecution will still 
exist. Will it ever become en- 
lightened ? 


——__—. <<< ——______—__ 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Nov. 2, 1885. f 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y.-—It is in good demand, and for the best 
grades of white comb honey 15@I6c. is obtained. 
Off-colored and dark tind very slow sale. Extrac- 
ted is steady at 5@xc. per |b. 

BEESWAX.—24@25c. Offerings of honey and 
wax are light. 

K. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


BOSTON, 

HONEY.—It is selling very well but prices are 
very low, and we are often obliged to shade our 
»yrices in order to make rates. We quore comb 
poney in 1-lb. sections at 14@16c., and 2-Ib. sec- 
tions at 12@l4c. Extracted, 6@8c. 

BEESW AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 

“bake & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—The market forecomb honey is quite 
active, and the demand nearly equa! to the supply. 
Prices are gradually shading, owing to the fact of 
many producers selling their entire crop in this 
city at very low prices, thereby enabling the pur- 
chasers to sell low and realize a handsome profit. 
Large lots have been sold here at 9@i0c. for fancy 
goods. In consequence of no honey coming in 
from the West, we can see no reason why good 
prices should not be obtained, except as above 
stated. Present quotations are : Fancy white I-Ib. 
—— 14@15¢.; the same in 2-Ib. sections, 1144@ 

1248c.; we buckwheat honey in I-Ib. sections, 
11@}: 2e.; 2-Ibs., 9@10c, Off grades | to 2c. less. 

BEESWAX, Prime ye. low, 25@zx8e. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


CINCINNATI, 
HONEY.—tThere is no material change in the 
market. Demand is slow for manufacturing pur- 
oses, while the trade is fair incomb and extracted 
oney for table use. Arrivals are good. Choice 
comb honey brings 14@16c. per Ib. in a jobbing 
way, and extracted honey, 4@&8c., according to 
uality 
7 BE SWA X.—Home demand is pute, and it brings 
20@22Cc. for oon yellow, on arriva 
. F. MUTH, Sicscsun & Gentent Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Arrivals are quite light, with a proba- 
bility of so continuing through the balance of the 
season. ‘There is some inquiry for best qualities, 
with a firm market for the same. Quotations are 
as follows: Wuiteto extra white comb, %@l1!Ic.; 
= to good, 5@8e. Extracted, white liquid, 5@5% 

} --A amber colored, 46@5e.; ; amberand can- 
died. 4% 

BEESWAX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 

O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.—The market since our last report has 
improved very much and there isa good opening 
tor very choice white 1-lb. sections, for which 14@ 
15¢e. is obtained Our stock of new is very light at 
present but of the old we have a good supply 
which we sell at 10@13c. for white 1-lb. sections. 
Extracted honey is slow at 6@7c. for best white 
clover and busswood. 

BERSW AX.- Very scarce at 20@22c. 

C. KENDEL, i115 Unvario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—The demand for all kinds of honey is 
good and prices are much improved. Choice 1-Ib. 
sections bring 16@17c. on arrival, and demand is 
in excess of receipts. It would be better to ship 
now while the weather will admit, as it will come 
in good shape and bring good prices. Two-pound 
sections are sold now nearly altogether from Cal- 
= stock, as it is cheaper than any other kind; 

12}¢@1l4c. being the ruling rates for it. Extracted 
is i fair demand at 4@5c. for dark, and 648c, for 
light. 

BEESW AX.—It isa little firmer at 23c. for good 
average. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., car. 4th & Walnut. 


ee 


The Guide and Hand-Book, is a book 
of ready reference and an encyclopedia of 
everything desirable to know. As a guide 
to the home-seeker, it isinvaluable. Itscon- 
tents are partially given on page 701, and 
will convince any one of its value. We do 
not think any of our readers can afford to 
do without it. As a book of ready reference 
we find it of great value in our library. We} 


willsend the Weekly Bee JOURNAL for a} King, D. 


year and the Guide for $1.30, 





Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


Addenbrooke, W., 
Allen, Ransom, 
Alley, Henry, 
Anderson, J. Lee, 


Aspinwall, Jno. * 
Babb, Enoch, 
Balawin, A. A., 
Baldwin, B. T., 
Baldwin, L. W., 
Ball, Miss J. M. 
Barnes, Wm. M., 
Barrows, O. B., 
Buxter, E. J., 
Bean, C. M. & W. L. 
Bernschein, Ernst, 
Besse, H., M. D., 
Billings, L. P. 
Billing, Peter 
Bitzer, Wm., 
Blanchard, O. C., 
Blount, C. N., 
Bohn, Gustav, 
Bray, Moses, 
Brickey, Peter, 
Brown, A. J., 
Buchanan, J. W. & Bro, 
Bucklew, J. A,, 
Burrell, H. D., 
Burton, L., 

Camp, ©. A., 

Camp, G. W., 
Carder, A., 
Chapman, B., 
Chapman, J.. 
Cheney, H. il., 
Christian. P. J. 
Christie, Jno. H.,. 
Clarke, Rev. W. F - 
Clickenger, Karlie, 
Conniley, John T., 
Cook, Prof. A. J., 
Cripe, Henry, 
Dadant, Chas., 
Dadant, C.P, 
Darby, M. E., 
Dayton, C. W., 
Deadman, G. A., 
Decker, A. A., 
Decker, C. K., 
Demaree, G. Ww., 
Dibbern, C. H & Son, 
Dickason, T. B., 
Didrickson, O., 
Dittmer. Gus, 
Dodge, U. E., 
Doolittle, G. iM 
Dorr, Dr. H R 
Downs, Robert, 
Drane, K., 

Drew, Wm., 
Dunham, P., 
Dunn, Jobn, 
Eagiesfield, E. C., 
Eastwood, L., 
Edson, A. 8. 

Ki wood, Sr., W. R., 
Falsoner, J., 
Feathers, Harvey, 
Flanagan, E. T., 
mageene, LY J. 
Enke, 

Fonett< Cc narles, 
Forbes, W. ¥., 
France, E. & Son, 
Freeborn. 8. L., 
Fulton, W. K., 
Funk, H. W., 
Furness, Dwight, 
Gander, A. i1., 
Gibson, F. A., 
Goodrich, A. 8., 
Green, Charies H. * 
Greening, C. F., 
Greiner, G. C., 
Greiner, F riedemann, 
Gresh, Abel, 
Grimm, Christopher, 
Griswold, Fred, 
Harding, Benj., 
Ilarlens, J w&., 
Harrison, 8. H., 


Havens, Reuben, 
Hayhurst, E. M., 
Heater, Mrs. J. N., 
Heddon, James, 
Hensley. J. P., 
Hettel, M., 

Hill, A. G., 

Hillis, Mrs. H., 
Hilton, George E., 
Hobler, Geo., 
Hogue, R. M., 
Hoke. Abe, 
Hollingsworth, C. M., 
Howard, J. 

Hoyle, George H., 
Huse, Wm. H., 
Hutchinson, Ww. | 
Hyne, James M., 
lilinski, Dr. A. X., 
Isham, H B., 
Jackson, Andrew, 
Jardine, Jas., 
Jones, George W.. 
Jones, Henry, 
Jones, J. im 

| Killough, J. M., 





King, T. F rank, 


Knickerbocker, G. H., 
Koeppen, August 
Kruschke, H. O., 
Kyber, G. E. T., 
lammey, John 
Langstroth, Rev. L. L., 
Lanning, John, 
poqeon, f B. W. 

Le Roy, J. W., 
Lindsly, L. 

Ludkey. Charles, 
Ludloff, K., 

Lyman, W.C., 
Lynch, Jno. C., 
Maddox, W. T., 


Murden, Henry, 
Margrave, J. W., 
Mason, Jas. B., 
Mattoon, Jas., 
McConnell, James, 
McCormick, Emery, 
McGee, Charles, 
McLees, 8., 

roe Frank, 
McNeill, James, 
Millard, D., 

B. J. & Co., 
Miller, Dr. C. C., 
Miller, Henry, 
Mills, L. D 

Minnich, F., 

Minor, N. L., 

Morse, W illiam, 
Muth, ©. 

Muth: Rasmussen, Wm., 
Nelson, James A., 
Newman, Alfred H., 
Newman, 8 
Newman, Thomas G. 
Nipe, Jumes, 

Nutt, W.C., 
Ochsner, J. J., 


Payn, W.N., 
Pennoyer, i.. A., 
Perkins, Nelson, 
Peters, Geo. B., 
Peters, Jno., 
Phelps, N. T., 
Pond, Jr..J. B., 
Powell. KE. W., 
Pray, G. L., 
Rainey, Jarvis, 
Raisch, a 
Reed, L., 
Reed, L. G., 
per. —_ 
eppert, F., 
Reynolds, M. G., 
Richards, Wm., 
Roberts, Jesse H., 
Root, A. 1, 
Rose, C. H.., 
Rowe, David, 
Roye, Burr, 
Salisbury, 8. W., 
Schaper, i. F. 
Scheuring, Paul, 
Seabright, L. C., 
Sears, J. W., 
Secor, Eugene, 
Shapley. D. L.., 
Shearman, J. O., 
Shepard, Horace, 
Shirley, W.H., 
Shuck, J. M., 
Slade, W. D., 
Smith, David, 
Smith, George, 
Smith, Mrs. Martha, 
Snell, F. A., 
Spady, Jno., 


Stephenson, i. W. e 
Stephens, W. B., 
Stewart, W. H., 
Stocker, Wm. 8. 
Stolley, Wm., 
Stordock, C. H., 
Storer. E. M., 
Sumner, T. B., 
‘Talbert, 
Fn dmg George, 
Taylor, R. L. 
T baccher, Will, 
Theilmann, C. 
Thompson, Geo. M., 
Tinker, Dr. G. L., 
Tongue, L. N., 
Travis, F. W., 
Travis, I. A., 
a dwell, W. B., 
Trimberger, Jobn, 
Turner, T. E., 
Twining, M. ies 
Tyner, Alonzo. 
Vanhouten, C. W., 
Valentine, J. M. 
Viallon, P. L.. 
alton, Col. R., 
| Webster, H.S “9 
Weeks, C., 
Wendt, Henry, 
Whitney, W. V., 
Wiitine. Mise Lugy A., 
yilkins ss L 
Wolcott, Wm. ( ad 
Wright. W. D., 
Wurth, Dan., 
Zwiener H. L. 
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Special Dotices. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—0On January 1,1886, 
the price of the Weekly Ber JOURNAL will 
be reduced to One Dollar a Year. This we 
have contemplated for some years, and only 
awaited the proper time to warrant us in 
issuing the Weekly BEE JOURNAL at the very 
low price of one dollar a year. That time 
has now come. We shall continue to im- 
prove the BEE JOURNAL, and it will main- 
tain its proud position as the leading bee- 
paper of the World! 

New subscribers will be supplied with the 
Weekly from now until the end of the year 
1886, for $1.25. 

Those who have already subscribed for 
any portion of next year will have the time 
beyond January Ist doubled. These changes 
in the mail-list type are already made. 








—_e-—<—>e << ——__ — 


** Don’t Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘ This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. lt runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 





ee <= 


Agents can sell the Guide and Hand- 
Book like “ hot-cakes.”’ Send us an order 
for five copies (with $2.50) and we will send 
you the Weekly Bee JouRNAL free for a 
year. Thisisa rare opportunity to get the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL without cost ! | 


(2 The Town Topics Publishing Co., 25 
Park Row, New York City, publishers of 
Town Topics (formerly the American Queen), 
one of the most entertaining weekly jour- 
nals of the country, are offering to subscri- 
bers prizes of $100 cash, to be won on con- 
ditions that seem very liberal. Judging 
from their circular, the plan is decidedly in- 
genious and entertaining, and will doubtless 
| meet with great success. Full particulars 





may be learned from circulars which will be 
sent from their office in New York on the re- 
ceipt of a one-cent stamp.—adbv. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and place of Meeting. 
Nov, 5, « my t . & Eastern, at Trenton, N. J. 
wm B. Treadwell, Sec., 16 ‘Thomas St., N. Y. 


Nov. 12.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
E. N. Wood, Sec., N. te _ 


Dec. 10 e State, at Detroit, M 
D. Cutting, Sec., Gunton. Mich. 


Dec. 8—10.—North American, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec, 8-10, Pig: tg Oe at Detroit, Lng 
W.Z Sec., Rogersvil ie, M 


. Hutchinson, ich, 
Dec. 11.—Northeastern Kan., at Hiawatha, Spe. 
L. C. Clark, Sec., Granada, K 


= 27.—Des Moines County, at Destination, Iowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


te In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


&@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘* Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 

stpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 

n orders of 1 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “* Presented by,” 


ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth adollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 





-_—-— + <- 


= Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “‘ Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 





2" Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 


a ee 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





@” * BRICK” POMEROY is publishing 
his DEMOCRAT at 234 Broadway, New York City, 
and likethe BEE JOURNAL he has reduced the 
price to $1 a year. He is offering cash induce- 
ments to agents who will get up clubs therefor. 
Sample copies will be rent free upon application. 


- 





Any person not a subscriber, receiving a 
copy of th's paper, will please consider it 
an invitation to become a subscriber to it. 


—_ 


Convention Notice. 








@” The New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association mesaag, soveuies an 
invitation to meet with the Mercer County 

rd of Agriculture, of Trenton, N. J., 
will hold their semi-annual convention in 
the Grand Ju m of the Court House 
at Trenton, N. J..on Thursday and Friday, 
Nov. 5and 6, 1885, at10a.m. A full attend- 
ance of the members is reqrested. To all 

rsons interested in our vocation, we ex- 
nda cordial welcome. The committee of 
arrangements have secured hotel accommo- 
dations at Semasen 8 rates 
Wo. B. TREADWELL, Sec. 














Advertisements. 








APIARY FOR SALE. 


5 COLONIES OF BERS in ten-framed 
Simplicity hives, at $4.00 euch For fur- 
ther information apply to G. HILLJE, 
44Ait SCHULENBURG, TEX. 


BEE-KEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK. 


> y-~ for Prospectus and new Pre- 
mium-List. 


44Atf H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


AN furnish neat, white, basswood shi 
ping-crates, in the flat, at 6 cents eac 
— by express, nailed up, 10 cents. 
444A 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


FOUNDATION, &e, 


ITH a capacity of 7,000 square feet of 

floor, we claim the best facilities for 
furnishing paeeees in the Southeast. OU 
NEW FACTORY IS EQUIPPED with 
the best and latest improved Machinery, 
which enables us to furnish our goods “ up 
to the times,” and will furnish all kinds at 
very reasunable prices. Parties needing 
Supplies would do well to see our Price-List 
before buying. Send for Circular and Price- 
List. Address, 


8. VALENTINE & SON, Hagerstown, Md. 
44Ctf 


HONEY 


E are nowin the market, and will be 
during the entire season, for all honey 
offered us, in any quantity, shape, or condi- 
tion—just so itis pure. We will sell oncom- 
mission, charging 5 per cent.; or, if a sum- 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash 
offer the general market will afford. We 
will handle beeswax the same way, and can 
furnish bee-men in quantities, crude or re- 
fined, at lowest market prices. Mr. Jerome 
Twichell, our junior member in this depart- 
ment, has full charge, which insures prompt 
and careful attention in all its details. 


Sample of comb honey must be a full case, 
representing a fair average of the jot. On 
such sample we will make prompt returns, 
whether we buy or not. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 


36A17 t KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















The Western World 


GUIDE and HAND-BOOK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 





For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound book, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The following is only a part of the Contents: 
Colered Maps of all the States and Territories, 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 
Diagrams showing area, population, products 
Government, ~ School and Indian Lands o: 
the several Sta 
Histories of oor of the States from 
Earliest Times.—Descriptive of their Fone 
Wond Soil, Climate, Rivers. Mountains, Natura) 
— — "Pc a Area, Islands. Lakes 





ufactures, Industries, 
Cities School “‘ioeen 0 Collection and Exemp- 
tion Laws, Date of Holding Elections, Number 
of epresentesiven. Senators, Congressmen, and 
Presidential Electors, Number of Union and 


ber of Different Callings, Rate of Interest, Usury 
Laws, PEDDLER OR DRUMMEKS’ LICENSE LAWS, 
DIVORCE LAWS, MINING LAWS, DESCRIPTION 
OF PUBLIC LANDS, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT TO 
a FORMS OF ENTRY, List of Land-Offices, 

rtunities for Homes or Enterprise, — 
fae Health, Ports of Entry, Population (mal 
female and foreign) Number of indians, Mineral 
Resources, Nicknames of States and for whom 
or what they are named, Miles of Railroad and 
Canals, Tidal Frontage, STATE LAND LAWS, 
Religious Denominations and their Numbers, 
Number of Counties and Names. 


Government Land Laws giving spmolete law 
on the sub. of PRE-EMPTION HOMESTEAD, 
TIMBER CULTURE, SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEAD, 
SWAMP LANDS, LAND WARRANTS, SCRIP, 
INDIAN TRUST LANDS, DESERT LANDS, COAL 
LANDS, TIMBER LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC, 


Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry, 
who may acquire them, and the different laws 
applicable to the different ssctions. 


Postal. Pension and Patent Laws ef the 
United States. 


Coats-of-Arms of the States and Views of 
Celebrated Places, ana of life in different regions. 


Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of ali 
kinds, Interest Rules and Tables, lumber Tables. 


Systems of Land Measures in various 
parts of the United States, 


Contains also a Million useful facts. 
The Weekly Bee Journal, for one year, 
and the Guide, postpaid, for $1.30. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Bingham Smokers 


HONEY acnee ES. 
Send for Circulars. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


Bees Given Away. 


Ww* offer to give them to the one who 
sends us the largest number of sub- 
scriptions for the 


Newspapers and Magazines 


which we FURNISH at WHOLESALE 
RATES, Send address on a Postal Card 
for particulars. E. H. COOK, 

44A lt Andover, Tolland Co., Conn. 
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“BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


@atENTEo, 
vune 7 108) 


One-lb. (444x4%4) in lots of 500 to 4,000 $5.00 





Ditto Ditto 5,000 to 10,000 4.50 
Ditto Ditto 10,000 to 25,000 4.00 


The one-lb. Section is 17 inches wae. —_ 
any sizes between 17 and 20 inches in lengt 
add 5 per cent. For any sizes tte 3 
and 24 inches, add 10 per cent. Add the 
above per centage to the price of one-lb. 
Sections in the same quantities. 

We make any size or width desired. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 
BCtf Watertown, Wis., Mar. 1, 1885. 


Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For tne manufacture of 


Bee-KeepersSupplies 


Dunham and Root Feundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 


5Ctf PA UL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 





Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a sa’ mete 6 co 7 vad the 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings In ulture, 
with a descriptive Sahee-tiat of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, H my Extractors, Comb 
Foundatjon, Boston oney Boxes,all books 
and journals. and atented. 5 pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patente imply send your ad- 
ej written a 
Ctf . L. ROOT, Medina, O. 


BEE-KEEPERS (UIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


12,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


13th Theusand Just Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months 
3,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. Thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Libera! 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Cly Agricultural College, Mich. 


®” For sale also at the Office of the Bez 
JOURNAL, at wholesale or retail. 








(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


BEE SUPPLIES... 


in the Apiary, of practical construc- 
tion, and at the lowest price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your address ona 
Postal card, and we wil! send you our lilustrated 
Catalogue free. E. K con HM 
2C12t OBURG, IOWA. 


for working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 


ing more money in a few days than 
you ever thought possible at any bus- 
ness. Capital not required. You can live at home 
nd work in =e time only, or all the time. Allof 
oth sexes, of allages, grundly successful. 50cents 
© $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
aralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 
mense pay absolutely sure for all who start at once 
oes t _ Address STINSON & CO. 
Portland, Maine. 


Win more money than at anything else by 








taking an agency for the best selling boo 

out. Beginners succeed grandly. None 

fail. Terms free. HALLETT BOOK Co 
51Aly Portland, Maine. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And al! other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty, 


I shall pare thing = ome in the Apiary. 
Send for lilustrated Price L' 

W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
7Aly ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published SEMI- 
MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to do it. 


The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 
for $2.50. 











a 


7 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 


JI. M. SHUCEKE, 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, etc. 


new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


ly for it. 


Hive-Lifting Device, Honey Extractors, 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 
Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


ge My 


to all who may app 
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NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL, 


Se ; Ts new size of our Tapering 













Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
ij edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handie,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is well-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive smal "package, that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will sole you 
to more money right away 
P) than anything else in this 


world. All, of either sex, suc- 

ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 

opens before the workers, absolutely sure. At 
one earns TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

y 





COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.. 


COLUMBUS, 0HW. 











(View of our Factory.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY 


FIRST-CLASS VEHICLES 


At New Orleans World’s Exposition was 
awarded lst. Premium for finest display 
of Vehicles, against 64 Competitors. 


The justly celebrated Brewster cross- 
spring side-bar being our great specialty, 
we build only ome grade of work, and 
that of the best in quality and style. 
We do not make the lowest priced vehicles, 
but claim that ours are the cheapest in 
the world when quality is considered. 
We use the fimest material obtainable, 
employ only expert and competent me- 
chanics. To insure the best and most uni- 
form results, we now manufacture our 
own wheels from finest timber (sawed 
by our own mills) that can be obtained from 
the hills of Southern Ohio—famous as the 
second growth hickory district. 


The reputation of the Columbus Buggy 
Company is unexcelled. The work is known 
and sold throughout the entire United 
States and Territories. Well introduced in 
England, Germany, Australia and South 
America. 


Send for Catalogue and prtees, and me name of 
the nearest dealer will be sent. 41A6t 





GREEN'S FRUIT GUIDE 


64 pages, with colored plate 
illustrated, price 5 cts. ‘How 
- Propagate and Grow Fruit,” 
pages, 2 colored plates, 50 
Bete. Price 50 cents. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
price socents per year. 5Sall- 
ma ple copy free. Address, 

, GREEN’s Nursery Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


in presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 

and by mail you will get 
free a package of goods 
of large value, that will 


start you in work that 

will at once vnne you in enoneg ‘taster than aT. 
thing else in America. All about the $200,000 in 
presents with each ay Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of we es, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers aboormely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT 
51Aly Portland, ‘Maine. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 


Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, 0. 














(Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepe's. 








